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at one in asserting that Parliament is the ultimate,
the supreme authority in the realm. The theory, at
least, of the time is clear. As one of these authors
says, Parliament "has a supreme and over-ruling
authority in making, confirming, repealing, and
explaining laws; reversing attainders, determining
causes of more than ordinary difficulty between
subject and subject; and, to be short, in all things
which either concern the state in general or any
particular person.11

But to say that the constitution remained theoreti-
cally intact, though in itself enough to free the Tudor
monarchy from the charge of being, strictly speaking,
a despotism, is only a half truth. As a matter of
fact, substantial progress was made during this period
towards the establishment of real liberty, that is,
towards the admission of the bulk of the people to
the enjoyment of political power and to a preponder-
ating share in the government. It has been already
suggested that the nobles and the Church were the
most vigorous and dangerous enemies of popular
freedom. Their boasted services to the cause of
political progress have been greatly over-estimated ;
almost the best that can be truly said of them is that
they prevented the establishment of an absolute
monarchy, and that they secured certain legal rights
for the mass of the people. And a very sharp dis-
tinction must be drawn between legal rights and true
liberty. In England at the present clay the dumb
animals may be said to possess legal rights, since
cruelty to them is punishable by law, but they
certainly have no liberty. And, just as the dumb